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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 



The Name of America. — This Society has received 
from Mr. T. H. Lambert, who has in person declared 
himself to be the author of the work, a thick pamphlet, 
which bears on the cover the following words : 

"Abridged Popular Edition. 

" Discovery of the Origin of the Name of America. 
— The most illustrious Aboriginal National Name of 
the Continent, First written on Maps, by the Cartogra- 
pher of Charles V. [from an Address by the Author, 
before the American Geographical Society]. 

" ' The native Amaracan roads,' says the Baron de 
Humboldt, ' are the most useful and stupendous works 
ever executed by man.' 

New York, 1888." 

The title-page of this pamphlet reads : " Discovery 
of the Origin of the Name of America by Thomas de 
St. Bris " ; and the work is copyrighted, presumably by 
the author, since there is no publisher's name, by 
Thomas Byrne. 

Mr. Thomas de St. Bris and Mr. T. H. Lambert, and, 
possibly, Mr. Byrne, are, therefore, one and the same 
person ; but when Mr. de St. Bris affirms that his work 
is " from an Address by the Author before the American 
Geographical Society," he mistakes his own identity. 
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Nothing is known of an address by a person of that 
name. 

Mr. T. H. Lambert did read before this Society, in 
the year 1883, a short paper on the "Origin of the 
Name of America," and there is a family likeness between 
this paper and the larger work, of which Mr. de St. Bris 
is the author, though Mr. Lambert claims it for his own. 
If Mr. de St. Bris really wrote the work, Mr. Lambert 
has every reason to be satisfied ; and if, on the other 
hand, Mr. Lambert is the author, Mr. de St. Bris is to 
be congratulated. 

To correct the author's errors would be to rewrite 
his book, but one or two points must be noticed. 

The passage printed in italics on the cover of Mr. de 
St. Bris's, or Mr. Lambert's, work, makes Humboldt 
speak of the Amaracan roads in an absolute way, very 
unusual with him. It ought to have been shown where 
and how Humboldt had used the words attributed to 
him. The quotation was made, no doubt, from mem- 
ory, but memory is sometimes at fault, and it is always 
a satisfaction to the reader to have the reference. 

There is in the Vues des Cordilleres, p. 294, a sen- 
tence somewhat like the one given by Mr. Thomas de 
St. Bris. It reads: " Le grand chemin de Vlnca, un des 
ouvrages les plus utiles, et en mime temps des plus gigan- 
tesques, que les hommes aient exdcutd, est encore assez bien 
conserve' entre Chulucanas, Guamani et Sagique /" and 
seems to mean in English : " The great road of the In- 
ca,one of the most useful and at the same time one of the 
most gigantic works constructed by man, is still in fairly 
good preservation between Chulucanas, Guamani and 
Sagique." 
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This passage, as far as the word execute', is correctly 
given by Prescott (Peru, Vol. I., p. 67, note), with a free 
translation, which has become still freer in passing 
through the mind of Mr. Thomas de St. Bris. 

The " Discovery of the Origin of the Name of Amer- 
ica," is intended to prove that Amaraca or Amarca was 
the native name of what has been called the Peruvian 
Empire, invaded and conquered by the Spaniards in the 
1 6th century, and that the word America is but a modi- 
fication of this aboriginal name, which is found, almost 
unchanged, in Caxamarca, Cundinamarca, Pultimarca, 
and other South American names ; and this word Amar- 
aca or Amarca, is said to mean various things, more or 
less directly related to the sun-worship of the Peruvians. 
It follows, naturally, that Mr. Thomas de St. Bris rejects 
the historical account of the word America. It is for 
him to choose what he will accept ; but those who look 
over his pamphlet must feel that his theory supplies 
nothing. His etymologies are less clear than they might 
be, and, according to Mr. Clements R. Markham, a 
competent Quichua scholar, the word marca in Peruvian 
names means simply a tower or house (Travels of Pedro 
de Cieza de Leon, Pt. I., p. 271, note. Hakluyt Society 
Publications). 

It is, perhaps, better for most men to refrain from 
entering on the flowery and also thorny paths of etymol- 
ogy ; and, with or without etymology, the subject treated 
by Mr. Thomas de St. Bris and by some other writers 
has no great importance in itself. 

It is a matter of indifference whether the name Amer- 
ica comes from the East or from the West, and the suf- 
ficient rule for students of history is that a credible 
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contemporary statement of fact is to be preferred to even 
the most ingenious theory. If this principle is set aside, 
records cease to have any value ; as Archbishop Whately 
showed when he succeeded in proving, for a purpose, 
that there never had been any such person as Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Colonasia. — Mr. Arturo Baldasano y Topete pro- 
poses, in the Boletin of the Madrid Geographical Soci- 
ety for Jan.-March, 1888, that the American nations 
unite in declaring that, from the year 1892, the name of 
the Western Continent shall be Colonasia. This word 
will, he believes, perpetuate the glory of Columbus and 
at the same time recall the fact that the Admiral believed 
he had reached in the West the far-away shores of Asia. 

Nothing could be more appropriate than such a 
declaration, solemnly made by the nations of the New 
World ; but would the Old World abide by the declara- 
tion ? Other difficulties suggest themselves. 

If it is just and right to name the Western Continent 
after Columbus, it is equally just and right to name 
Mexico after Cortes, and Brazil after Pinzon or Cabral, 
and the Amazon after Orellana, and the Mississippi after 
de Soto, and England after Caesar, or Hengist and 
Horsa. Once entered on a road so full of delight, there 
will be no stopping at any one point, and the energies 
of mankind will be wholly absorbed in the pleasing but 
profitless task of rebaptizing the world. Considering, 
moreover, the stolid indifference of most men to the ideal 
fitness of the names they are in the habit of using, it may 
be better to postpone the proposed declaration to the 
year 1992, by which time the older and duller generation 
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of Americans will have passed away and left a free field 
to Mr. Baldasano and the Colonasiatics. 

Discovery and Exploration on the North-west 
Coast of America. — In Appendix No. 7 to the Report 
of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey for 1886, Prof. 
George Davidson makes an examination of some of the 
early voyages to the N.W. coast of America, between 
the years 1539 and 1603. 

He says in his Introduction : " I think I have been 
able to reconcile many of the discrepancies of the old 
Spanish, English, American, and French navigators. 
. . . While giving to these great men (Cook and Van- 
couver) the fullest credit for surveys unparalleled before 
or since (when all the attendant circumstances are con- 
sidered), I cannot withhold my admiration for the in- 
domitable courage and perseverance of the old Spanish 
navigators who, in small, ill-conditioned and ill-supplied 
vessels, with crews nearly destroyed by scurvy, fought 
their way to the wildest parts of the Alaskan coast, al- 
most regardless of season." 

With his personal, familiar knowledge of the Pacific 
shores, Prof. Davidson has found it possible to locate 
Ulloa, to track Cabrillo and Ferrelo in their discoveries 
in mid-winter, to place Drake under Cape Ferrelo and 
Point Reyes, and to fix with certainty the most of Viz- 
caino's positions. 

The identifications made are marked on the chart 
(Scale 1:5,000,000), which shows the West Coast of 
America between 19° and 41° N. latitude. 

Several errors, natural enough in a work printed 
without the advantage of the author's supervision, have 
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been corrected in a sheet issued by the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, under date of May 22, 1888. 

One Danger of the Seas. — The Pilot Chart of 
the North Atlantic, for June, issued by the Hydrographic 
Office at Washington, mentions four derelict vessels, 
which have been drifting about for several months. The 
Italian barque " Vincenzo Perrotta," abandoned Sept. 
18, 1887, in lat. 36° N., Ion. 54° W., has been reported 
eleven times, the last report being of April 27, 1888, in 
lat. 24° 31' N., Ion. 64° 50' W. The Norwegian barque 
"Telemach," abandoned Oct. 13, 1887, in lat. $1° N., 
Ion. 39° W., has been met with six times, the last being 
March 25, in lat. 29° 32' N., Ion. 32° 33' W. 

The American schooner " D. & E. Kelley," aban- 
doned Dec. 19, 1887, was reported thirteen times in 
twenty-two days, and, it may be supposed, has since 
gone down. 

Another American schooner, the " Edward G. Tau- 
lane," was abandoned Feby. 17, 1888, in lat. 35° 18' N., 
Ion. J3° 10' W., and drifted 250 miles to the E.N.E. in 
five days, before she was met by the British steamer 
" Albano," and set on fire. 

This did not destroy her, for she has been sighted 
twice since that time, the last report, of April 19, plac- 
ing her in lat. 33° 07' N., Ion. 64° 40' W. 

It needs no very lively imagination to picture the 
ruin that may be wrought by these unguided masses, 
driven by wind and wave across the ocean highways. 

The General Adoption of the Gregorian Cal- 
endar. — The Compte Rendu of the Paris Geographical 
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Society for April 6, has a communication on this subject 
from Father Tondini di Quarenghi. 

Four calendars are in daily use in Europe alone, the 
Gregorian, the Julian, the Mahometan and the Israel- 
itish. The Julian year is twelve days behind the Gre- 
gorian, and these can be made to agree, for the affairs 
of civil life, by a simple process of addition or subtrac- 
tion ; but to adjust the dates of Church festivals, such as 
Easter, is a matter of nice calculation. 

The Mahometan year is lunar, and counts, sometimes 
354, sometimes 355 days : and New Year's Day travels 
through the seasons. In 1873, for instance, the Mussul- 
man New Year corresponded to Feby. 17, while in 1888 
it will fall on the 7th of September. The day begins, 
for Mahometans, at sunset, and there is no spot on the 
globe where the sun sets precisely at the same moment 
two days in succession ; and the passage of the moon 
from one meridian to another is less rapid than the pas- 
sage of the sun. 

These and other details make it extremely difficult 
to compare the dates of the Mahometan calendar with 
those of the Gregorian ; but this difficulty may be ac- 
cepted as practically constant. Reform of the Mussul- 
man system is not ito be expected, so long as there are 
Mahometans. 

The relation of the Calendar to the prime meridian 
leads Father Tondini to some reflections on the action 
of the International Congress at Washington, in 1884. 
He approves the attitude of M. Janssen, the French 
delegate, who opposed the adoption of the meridian of 
Greenwich, and he thinks material interests unworthy 
of consideration in such a question, without seeming to 
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remember that a prime meridian is desired principally 
for the advantage of material interests. 

Father Tondini has lived a long time in England, 
and he is persuaded that the Anglo-Saxons are not less 
ready than other men to sacrifice their interests for the 
sake of a grand idea. Such an idea he now offers to the 
surprised meditation of Anglo-Saxons and others. He 
proposes to harmonize conflicting claims and arguments 
by adopting as a prime meridian that of the Holy Sepul- 
chre (32° 52' 52" E. from Paris). 

Caron's Voyage to Timbuktu. — An account of 
this memorable expedition was given by Lieut. Caron 
at a special meeting of the Paris Geographical Society, 
on the 9th of April. 

The gunboat Niger, in which the voyage was made, 
was 60 ft. in length by not quite 10 ft. in width, with a 
draught of a little over 3 feet. There was stowage room 
for two months' provisions for the crew of 9 men, but 
the only space for the fuel was on deck, and wood had 
to be cut every few hours. With her two propellers the 
Niger made about five knots. She was armed with a 
revolving cannon, but was without protection against a 
hostile fire. 

It was on the 1st of July, 1887, that the gunboat left 
Bamako. It was the time when the river begins to rise. 
For the first 125 miles the water was so low and the 
channel was so much obstructed by sandbanks that the 
steamer had to feel her way. The river was about two 
miles wide, and the vessel was sometimes in danger from 
the squalls that came up, accompanied by thunder and 
rain. From Sansandig to Diafarabe, a distance of sev- 
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enty miles, the river was very wide and shallow, though 
at full flood the water is from 16 to 26 feet deep. 

Seventy miles beyond Diafarabe is Mopti, the first 
town in the country subject to Tidiani, the Toucouleur 
chief, who has carved out for himself within the last 
twenty years a kingdom of about 50,000 square miles. 
The Toucouleurs are fanatical Mussulmans, dreaded 
throughout Senegambia and the region of the Upper 
Niger for their energy and daring. The name they bear 
is neither English nor French, but, according to Reclus, 
a corruption of the ancient name of the country, the 
Tukurol, mentioned by Cadamosto. 

Two days before leaving Diafarabe, Lieut. Caron 
sent a messenger to announce his coming to Tidiani. A 
tremendous storm, in the night of July 14, nearly put an 
end to the expedition. 

The water swept everything fore and aft, and when 
the wind went down, with daylight, the men were so 
jaded that they got the vessel under way almost mechan- 
ically, and " without wishing each other good-morning." 
They arrived at Mopti on the 17th. In this part of the 
course the river was three miles wide, with low banks 
and scenery like that of the Nile. 

The people live by catching and curing fish, which 
they sell in the back country. At Mopti the natives 
seemed to be afraid to hold communication with the 
Frenchmen. To reassure them the gunboat was an- 
chored in the middle of the river, and it was not till the 
2 1 st that a messenger arrived from Tidiani, with a letter 
inviting Lieut. Caron to Bandiagara, thirty miles to the 
E. of Mopti, a journey to be made on horse-back. On 
the 24th, having had an attack of fever on the way, 
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Lieut. Caron reached Tidiani's palace, a great building 
in the Arab style. After breaking his fast, in company 
with 300 retainers, who sit down at the chief's table every 
day, the French officer was introduced to the ruler, who 
was very courteous but evidently distrustful. For more 
than a week, there were daily audiences with the chief, 
who put off, on one pretext or another, the conclusion 
of a treaty with the French ; Lieut. Caron and his 
companion, Dr. Jouenne, being meanwhile kept under 
surveillance, though well treated. The 31st July was 
fixed on for the signature of the treaty and the depart- 
ure of the Frenchmen, but at the interview with the 
Europeans that morning, Tidiani suddenly declared that 
Lieut. Caron should not go to Timbuktu. 

"What!" he said, "if I receive you in my house, 
does that give you the right to enter my harem ? Tim- 
buktu belongs to me, and the Tuaregs are my women. 
You shall not go to see them without my permission." 

The French officer met this explosion with firm- 
ness and temper, and, after some discussion, Tidiani 
exclaimed : 

" Well, go then ! but I will give you neither provi- 
sions, nor escort, nor horses." 

Returned to Mopti, the voyagers rested for two days, 
and started again on the 6th of August. Fifty miles 
beyond Mopti the Niger enters Lake Dheboe, through 
which it flows, issuing on the northern side and contin- 
uing its course in a north-easterly direction. The lake 
is about twenty-five miles long from east to west, and 
about eleven wide in its broadest part. 

The scarcity of fuel made itself felt on leaving Mopti, 
and was the cause of ceaseless anxiety during the remain- 
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der of thevoyage. It was found also that Tidiani had sent 
on orders already that no one should have anything to 
do with the Frenchmen, and the population, though prin- 
cipally composed of Pouhls and Bambaras, was kept in 
good discipline by the Toucouleur chiefs. Notwith- 
standing the extremities to which this system of non- 
intercourse reduced his men, Lieut. Caron took nothing 
for which he did not leave an equivalent, and would not 
allow a shot to be fired ; and to this prudent conduct he 
attributes, and with reason, the safe return of the party. 

Beyond Lake Dheboe, the Niger is called the Bara- 
Issa. Between the lake and Safay, which is ninety miles 
below, the river is alternately from two to three miles 
wide, and then suddenly narrowed to less than 200 feet, 
with sharp curves between banks forty or fifty feet in 
height. One of these narrow passages is more than 
thirty miles long and the water in it was forty feet deep. 
The natives, armed with muskets, lined the banks above, 
but allowed the steamer to pass unmolested. In all 
this region there were fields of rice, millet, maize, 
tobacco and cotton, and broad pasture-lands covered 
with grasses ten feet high, in the midst of which were 
seen herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 

At Safay the gunboat left the territory of Tidiani. 
From this point to Timbuktu, a distance of seventy-five 
miles, the Niger is from a mile to two and a half miles 
wide, and the water in the channel is deep. Near Tim- 
buktu the stream widens into a kind of shallow estuary, 
and there is hardly water enough, even in time of flood, 
to allow a boat of any considerable size to reach the 
city. Kabara, the port nearer to Timbuktu, is accessi- 
ble towards the end of September, but Lieut. Caron, 
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arriving on the 18th of August, had to anchor his gun- 
boat at Koriume, the outer port, six miles from the 
mysterious African city, now at last brought within reach 
of the outer world. 

On the 20th, the Niger started on her return to 
Bamako. 

The Ubangi-Welle. — Le Mouvement Ge'ographique , 
of April 22, publishes the map herewith reproduced and 
a brief account of Capt. Van Gele's recent expedition, 
which appears to have established the identity of the 
Ubangi and the Welle rivers. The history of these 
rivers is also summarized. 

Schweinfurth discovered the Welle in 1870, and sup- 
posed it to be the Shari, which flows into Lake Tchad. 

Stanley, on the contrary, descending the Congo in 
1877, and coming to the mouth of the Aruwimi, believed 
that he had found the Welle, and this belief was only 
confirmed by his ascent of the Aruwimi itself, in 1883, 
as far as the rapids of Yambuya. 

The Ubangi was discovered in 1884 by Capt. Hans- 
sens and Lieut. Van Gele. It was ascended, the same 
year, as far as i° 25' N. Lat., by Mr. George Grenfell, 
who subsequently pushed his exploration as far as 4° 20'. 
In October, r 886, Capt. Van Gele and Lieut. Lienart, 
charged by the government of the Congo State with 
the solution of the problem presented by this river, failed 
to get beyond the Zongo rapids (4° 20' N. Lat.); and a 
second attempt by way of the Itimbiri was also unsuc- 
cessful. The third expedition left Equator Station, 
Oct. 26, 1887, in the steamer En Avant, reached the 
Zongo rapids, Nov. 21, and spent twenty days in pass- 
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ing these and five other rapids. Beyond the last, the 
Mokuangai, the river was half a mile wide, with an 
average depth of thirteen or fourteen feet, and for thirty- 
one miles above the Mokuangai rapids, it flowed from 
the north-east, then made a curve, and for the rest of its 
course, as far as the steamer went, came directly from 
the east. Through the 1 70 miles of this eastern por- 




The Upper Congo and the Welle-Oubangi Basin. 



tion the river is called Dua. The progress of the En 
Avant was stopped at 22° 55' E. Lon., by her striking 
on a rock. Lieut. Lienart, who landed with a force to 
protect the cargo which was sent on shore, was attacked 
by the natives, who showed, though repulsed, such a 
determined attitude of hostility that Capt. Van Gele 
decided to return. 

The extreme point reached by Junker, who descended 
the Welle river towards the west, was 22° 55', and the 
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latitude was 4° 20' N., precisely that of the Ubangi at 
the point where Van Gele's exploration ceased. 

In each case the direction of the river was east and 
west ; and it is hardly possible to doubt that the two 
streams are one and the same. 

Capt. Van Gele reports that between the third and 
the fifth rapids the country is beautiful, and the native 
race a fine one. One tribe, the Bakombe, is dis- 
tinguished by an abundance of hair arranged in tresses, 
which are often six feet long — so long, in fact, that Lieut. 
Lienart says the women frequently tie them in loops, 
through which the arms are passed ; a fashion which 
might be adopted, with modifications, in more northern 
climes. 

The country seemed to be fertile, and provisions 
abounded, so that the rice taken on board at Equator 
Station was left untouched. 

The people are great workers in iron, but make little 
use of the ivory of which they have great store. 

Mr. Kaltbrunner, in the Revue Franfaise, expresses 
some doubt of the conclusions, so positively stated in 
Le Mouvement Gdographique, and the sketch map, used 
by Dr. Junker in his address before the Hamburg Geo- 
graphical Society, on the 28th of April last, gives to the 
Welle a north-westerly direction from the point where 
the Russian traveller's exploration ceased, as reported ; 
for the point is not indicated on the map. 

An International System of Buoys. — The Lis- 
bon Geographical Society, by a circular letter dated April 
20, 1888, calls upon all scientific associations to interest 
themselves in bringing about an International Conven- 
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tion to study and propose a general and uniform system 
of buoys, light-ships, and other aids to navigation. There 
is already in existence an international code of signals, 
but there is none of buoys and light-ships. As things 
are now, navigators are obliged to make a special study 
of each port in each country, except in France, where 
the regulations are uniform for all the coasts and har- 
bors. This want of system multiplies the chances of 
disaster. A vessel touching at a port in France, finds 
a buoy of a particular color to show that it must be 
passed to starboard. A buoy of the same color in a 
Spanish port must be passed on the larboard side ; and 
these changes of meaning for the same signal do not 
even follow each other in order from country to country. 

The Lisbon Society, though it is the first organiza- 
tion to take up this important subject, recognizes the 
priority of the idea in the remarks of Mr. Thomas Stev- 
enson and Admiral Bedford before the conference held 
at the Trinity House, London, on the nth of April, 
1883. 

The action proposed is that the Geographical Socie- 
ties and other scientific bodies bring the matter before 
the respective Governments ; and it will undoubtedly be 
considered in the Convention referred to in the Wash- 
ington letter, elsewhere printed. 

The Space Left for Colonization. — M. Ganeval 
shows, by a table printed in the Bulletin of the Lyons 
Geographical Society for Jany.-March, 1888, that the 
world is not yet overcrowded. 

Allowing five acres to each inhabitant, he finds 
that Europe has room for an additional population of 
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1 15,000,000, Africa for 1,336,000,000, Asia for 1,402,- 
000,000, Oceania for 515,000,000, and America for 
2,009,000,000. The frozen regions of Asia and Europe 
are deducted from the available space, but Arctic Amer- 
ica is somewhat hastily assumed to be fit for cultivation. 
M. Ganeval's calculations are open to correction on some 
points, and they do not take into account the forces that 
work against multiplication, but they suggest the proba- 
bility that no one nation has yet done its best with the 
resources of its own soil. 

The Continental Centre. — According to Gen. A. 
von Tillo in Petermanns Mitteilungen, Bd, 34, IV., the 
Continental centre is that point which lies farthest from 
the ocean, and to fix upon this point may be a matter 
of importance. He finds, for the five continents, the 
following centres (Longitude from Greenwich) : 

For Asia : Lat. Lon. 

Between Kuldja and Aravidsi, in the 

Thian-Shan Mts. . . 4 3°N. 8s°E. 

For Africa : 

In the Niam-Niam Country. . . 4°N. 27°E. 

For North America: 

In the Black Hills, Dakota. . 45°N. io2°W. 

For South America : 

The Source of the Paraguay. . i4°S. 56°W. 

For Australia : 

North of Amadeus Lake, Alexandra 

Land. ..... 23°S. i32°E. 
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The smallest distance to the ocean is : 

From the Asiatic point . . . 1,616 miles. 

" " African point .... 1,118 " 

" " North American point . . 1,056 " 

" " South American point . . 1,056 " 
" " Australian point . . . 590 " 

The mean distance of the five is about 1,087 miles ; 
and while the Asiatic centre exceeds this distance by 
529 miles, the Australian falls short of it by 497 miles. 
The Asiatic and North American centres are at almost 
the same distance from the Equator and are separated 
from each other by 187° of longitude. 

There is no great difference in the distances from 
point to point. These are : between the Asiatic and the 
African about 70°, on the Equator ; between the North 
and the South American about 73; between the South 
American and the African 82°; and between the North 
American and the Asiatic 92°. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina. — Mr. E. B. Freeman, 
H. B. M. Consul at Bosna-Serai, gives in the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine for May a short description of 
these new Austrian provinces. They belong to the 
Karst district, which extends from the Krai'na, on the 
former Austrian frontier, to the southernmost point of 
Greece. 

By the Karst is understood a rocky formation with 
only a slight depth of soil, mostly bare of woods. 
Throughout Bosnia the valleys and river-beds are cut 
between wall-like rocks, sometimes 1000 to 1200 feet 
high. Caves and caverns are common, and in these 
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whole rivers disappear, to rise again many miles away ; 
and in some parts of the country these rivers form peri- 
odical lakes. The Bosna, Vrbas, Sanna, and Unna 
rivers all gush out from the earth as large streams. The 
valleys often widen out into plains of considerable extent. 
The river systems are divided by plateaux, sometimes 
3000 feet in height ; and in Nova-Bazar twice this height 
is reached. 

Though Bosnia belongs to the Karst formation, the 
mountains are still covered with magnificent forests. 
The great water-shed of the region extends from Sera- 
jevo by Tarcin to Sebenico in Dalmatia, separating the 
rivers that flow northwards to the Save from the Nar- 
enta, which empties into the Adriatic. South of this 
water-shed lies the Herzegovina, now a barren and rocky 
land, but once covered with forests. The formation is 
white limestone, and the climate is like that of Italy or 
Southern Spain. Grapes and olives ripen to perfection, 
while in Bosnia there is an intensely cold winter with 
deep snow, and a short, hot summer. The area of Bos- 
nia is over 16,000 square miles, and that of Herzegovina 
about 4,000. Of the whole surface, 9,500 miles are 
covered with forests, 7,000 are arable land, and 4,400 
are barren rock. The population was, in 1885, 1,336,000, 
of which number less than 200,000 belonged to Herze- 
govina. The Mussulmans were 493,000, the Greek 
Christians 571,000, and the Roman Catholics 266,000; 
and there were 5,800 Jews, descendants of those exiled 
from Spain 400 years ago. The Spanish language is 
still spoken by these Bosnian Jews. 
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A Contribution to American Thalassography — 
Three Cruises of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Steamer "Blake" in the Gulf of Mexico, in the 
Caribbean Sea, and along the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States, from 1877 to 1880, by Alexander A gas- 
siz, in Two Volumes. 

Boston and New York, 1888. 

The cruises of the " Blake " for deep-sea soundings 
were made in the winters of 1877-78 and 1878-79, and 
in the summer of 1880. In the first expedition, under 
Lieut. Commander Sigsbee, U. S. N., the dredging 
operations were extended from Key West to Havana, 
and westward along the N. coast of Cuba, from Key 
West to the Tortugas, to the N. extremity of the Yu- 
catan Bank, to Alacran Reef, to Cape Catoche across 
to Cape San Antonio, back to Key West, then to the 
Tortugas and northward to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. About 1 100 miles of lines were made, taking the 
shortest distances from point to point. 

In the second season the "Blake" was in charge of 
Commander J. R. Bartlett, U.S.N. The cruise was 
from Washington along the Greater Antilles and 
through the Windward Islands as far south as the hun- 
dred-fathom line off Trinidad, and the operations were 
brought to a close at Barbados. Commander Bartlett 
was again in charge in 1880, when the vessel left New- 
port in June for the north-eastern edge of George's 
Shoal, where the first line was run from the hundred- 
fathom line to a depth of nearly 1,250 fathoms. The 
second line, which extended to about 1,400 fathoms, was 
made to the south-east, off Montauk Point. 

From Newport a line of dredgings was run from the 
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hundred-fathom line normal to the coast, across the 
Gulf Stream, to about 1 20 miles E. of Charleston. 

The greatest depth not being much over 350 
fathoms, Commander Bartlett returned towards shore, 
and ran a line in a N.E. direction parallel to the coast 
in the trough of the Gulf Stream. The depth did not 
increase till the latitude of Cape Hatteras was nearly 
reached, when in a short distance there was a drop from 
352 to 1,386 fathoms. A fifth line was run normal to 
this northern slope of the Gulf Stream plateau, to a 
depth of 1,632 fathoms, and a sixth to the northward of 
Cape Hatteras to a depth of 1,047 fathoms. A seventh 
line to the E. off Cape May, was extended from the 
hundred-fathom line to 1,200 fathoms. 

The results of this last exploration showed the proba- 
ble existence of an immense submarine plateau along the 
whole coast line south of Cape Hatteras to the latitude 
of the Bahamas. Further examination by Commander 
Bartlett in 1881 developed an immense plateau, of a 
triangular shape, reaching from the Bahamas to a point 
immediately S. of Cape Hatteras ; and Mr. Agassiz 
adds in a note that Lieut. Commander Brownson, 
U.S.N., has since established the fact that this plateau 
(here called the Blake) commences slightly to the west- 
ward of Great Abaco. Lieut. Commander Brownson 
proved also that to the S. the eastern edge of the 
Bahama Bank continued but a short distance seaward 
parallel to the general line of the outer row of islands 
of the group till it united with the plateau of Porto Rico 
and the Caribbean Islands, leaving probably one or two 
deep passages extending towards the old Bahama Chan- 
nel north of St. Domingo and Cuba, leading to the 
Windward Passage. 
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The observations show that the bottom of the Gulf 
Stream along the Blake Plateau is swept clean of slime 
and ooze and is nearly barren of animal life. 

The current observations indicate that the velocity 
of the Gulf Stream in its axis, where it is greater than 
along the edges, varies from two miles an hour, or less, 
to fully five miles. The velocity rapidly decreases to the 
N. In the latitude of New York it is two and a half 
miles an hour ; off the Banks of Newfoundland it is re- 
duced to one and a half or two miles ; and three hundred 
miles to the eastward it is scarcely perceptible. The 
force of the stream is kept up, not merely by the differ- 
ences in oceanic temperature, but by the actual pressure 
of the heaped-up waters driven by the tradewinds into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The officers of the U.S. Coast 
Survey have discovered by a most careful series of levels 
from Sandy Hook and the mouth of the Mississippi 
River to St. Louis, that the Atlantic Ocean at the first 
point is 40 inches lower than the Gulf of Mexico at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. 

After an introductory sketch of Deep-Sea Work, 
Prof. Agassiz treats successively in the first volume the 
Florida Reefs, the topography of the Eastern Coast of 
the North American Continent, the Relations of the 
American and West Indian Fauna and Flora, the Per- 
manence of Continents and of Oceanic Basins, the Deep- 
Sea Formations, and Fauna, the Pelagic Fauna and 
Flora, the Temperatures of the Seas Explored, the 
Gulf Stream, Submarine Deposits, and the Physiology 
of Deep-Sea Life. The second volume gives the clas- 
sification and summarised description of the collections 
made. The reports on these collections have yet to be 
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completed by eminent specialists, who have undertaken 
the different subjects. 

The richest harvests were gathered, Prof. Agassiz 
says, not from the deepest waters of the West Indian 
or Atlantic areas, but mainly on the continental slopes 
near the five-hundred-fathom line, where food is most 
abundant, or the slopes are washed by favorable cur- 
rents. He adds : " Several places really phenomenal 
from their richness were met with by the ' Blake,' — 
off Havana, to the westward of St. Vincent, off Freder- 
ichstaed (Santa Cruz), off the Tortugas where the Gulf 
Stream strikes the southern extremity of the Florida 

Reef, and off Cape Hatteras We may safely say 

that the abundance of life in the many favored localities 
of the ocean far surpasses that of the richest terrestrial 
faunal districts. The most thickly populated tropical 
jungle does not compare, in wealth of animal or vegeta- 
ble life, with a marine district such as a coral reef, or 
some of the assemblages mentioned." 

The mechanical execution of the " Three Cruises " 
is admirable. The paper and typography, the maps and 
the many beautiful illustrations, give it a place among 
the finest books of the year. 

Tropical Africa. — By Henry Drummond, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., F. G.S. Avthorized Edition, with Six Maps, 
and Illustrations. 

New York, 1888. 

Mr. Drummond's book is, according to his preface, 
a few lecture-notes thrown into popular form as a general 
sketch of East Central Africa. 

He does not conceal the fact that a special reason 
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exists just now for writing about Africa, because recent 
events on Lake Nyassa have stirred a new desire in the 
hearts of those who care for native Africa that the " open 
sore of the world " should have a last and decisive treat- 
ment at the hands of England. 

Thus far the preface. For the notes themselves, it 
must be said that they are bright and reasonable, if not 
always convincing. Every spirit, as yet undisturbed by 
the rumor of this world, will feel the beauty and the jus- 
tice of the tribute paid to Mrs. Livingstone. Her 
grave . . . " is an utter wilderness, matted with jungle 
grass and trodden by the beasts of the forest ; and as I 
looked at the forsaken mound and contrasted it with her 
husband's tomb in Westminster Abbey, I thought per- 
haps the woman's love which brought her to a spot like 
this might be not less worthy of immortality." 

The geography of Africa is sketched in a few broad 
strokes. There is first a coast-line, low and deadly, and 
two or three hundred miles broad ; then a plateau of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in height and some hundreds of 
miles wide ; and beyond this the Central African plateau, 
4,000 to 5,000 feet high. Three great rivers descend 
from the Central Plateau, the Nile, flowing to the N., 
the Congo, to the W., and the Zambesi, to the S.E. 
The Niger, rising far in the west, flows to the N., the 
E. and the S., and finds an outlet in the Gulf of 
Guinea. 

These four great rivers, though interrupted by falls 
and rapids, offer, with the great lakes, the means of pen- 
etrating to the interior. Explorers do not necessarily 
lose their way when they leave the rivers. Mr. Drum- 
mond says : " Probably no country in the world, civilized 
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or uncivilized, is better supplied with paths than this 
unmapped continent. 

" Every village is connected with some other village, 
every tribe with the next tribe, every state with its 

neighbor, and therefore with all the rest These 

tracks . . . are foot-paths, never over a foot in breadth, 
beaten and hard as adamant, and, as a rule, marvellously 
direct." 

The African traveller must face the fever. No Euro- 
pean ever escapes it, and the natives, particularly in 
changing from place to place, suffer equally with the 
Europeans. Quinine is almost the sole remedy. 

Mr. Drummond believes that, with opportunity and 
inducement, the Africans will work. Forty-six miles of 
the Stevenson road between Lake Nyassa and Lake 
Tanganyika were built, he says, entirely by native labor, 
and could not have been better done by English nav- 
vies. Nevertheless, it is not to be expected that the 
natives will follow any regular occupation so long as the 
supply of ivory holds out ; and the disappearance of the 
elephant will be, taking all things into consideration, a 
decided blessing to Africa. 

The " Diary " is full of instructive observations, and 
the essays and short papers which Mr. Drummond has 
included in his volume are delightful reading. 

It is when he takes up the subject of the slave-trade 
and what he calls a " Political Warning," that he and 
his reader must part company. Every one knows that 
all the other obstacles in the way of African progress are 
as nothing in comparison with the traffic in slaves, but 
dispassionate minds fail to see why this traffic must 
necessarily continue to flourish, unless the control of the 
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most desirable positions in Central Africa is handed 
over to England. It is not to be doubted that the 
English rule would be a great improvement on any na- 
tive African government, but there is nothing on record 
to show that England is in any way better fitted for the 
work of civilization in Africa than France, or Italy, or 
Germany, or Portugal. Each one of these four nations 
openly seeks in its colonies and protectorates, first of all, 
its own interest : but no one of them loses sight of its 
obligations to humanity. England also, it must be ac- 
knowledged, is mindful of her responsibilities, but those 
who undertake to speak for her protest too much, 
in season and out of season. Their pretensions to 
philanthropy and their fondness for preaching are scoffed 
at by an unbelieving world, and tend to weaken the 
influence of the nation. It is abundantly proved that 
Africa must be redeemed by help from abroad. If the 
field were open to her, China would probably handle 
the Africans in the most satisfactory manner : but the 
Europeans are on the ground with their work before 
them, and they ought to act in concert. To do this, 
they must respect each other, a thing hardly possible if 
England is to monopolize the virtues. 

China : Its Social, Political and Religious Life. 
— From the French of G. Fug. Simon. 

London, 1887. 

This book should have appeared in the happy days 
of the eighteenth century, when every one with a tinc- 
ture of philosophy regarded the Chinese Empire as the 
ideally perfect State, partly because it was a long way 
off, but much more because it was Pagan. M. Simon 
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appears to have lived a long time in China, and to be 
well acquainted with many parts of it. He philoso- 
phizes continually, but he gives, also, much statistical in- 
formation about the revenue and resources of the coun- 
try, the cost of living, and the income of a working fam- 
ily, and other dull matters that pertain to earth ; but he 
is giddy with enthusiasm, and all his pages are suffused 
with a celestial rosy red light. 

People, government, religion, laws, morals, manners, 
all are sweetness and righteousness and peace. The 
Chinese peasant is a wonderful combination of Confu- 
cius and St. Francis of Assisi and Chesterfield. 

There are no bad boys in China ; only little angels 
with pig-tails for wings. 

What the Central Flowery Land is any other coun- 
try may become, by getting rid of supernatural religion, 
and accepting the civilization which has taught the 
Chinese " how to spiritualize the earth and the worship 
of Heaven." 

M. Simon has done what he could to darken counsel 
by words, not, indeed, without knowledge, but wholly 
without wisdom. 

Through the Yang- Tse Gorges, or Tirade and Travel 
in Western China. — By Archibald John Little, F.R.G.S. 

London, 1888. 

Mr. Little's book is the transcript of a journal kept 
by him during a two months' journey from Shanghai to 
Chung-King, in Western China. 

The Yang-tse is, he says, the sole means of com- 
munication between the east and the west of the Empire, 
for roads, properly so-called, have no existence. The 
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Yang-tse divides China into nearly equal parts, eight 
provinces lying to the N., and eight to the S. of the river, 
and two, Ngan-hui and Kiang-su, lying across it. For 
about 2,000 miles the Yang-tse flows through mountain 
land, from which it issues at the I-chang Gorge, 1,000 
nautical miles from the sea. Chung-King, Mr. Little's 
farthest western point, is 400 miles above I-chang, and 
between these two places there is an almost uninter- 
rupted series of rapids, though the total fall for the dis- 
tance is only 467 feet. For the lower and more tranquil 
1 ,800 miles of its course, the great river runs with a speed 
twice that of the Nile or the Amazon, and three times 
that of the Ganges. 

The voyage from Shanghai to Hankow was made in 
one of the large river steamers, with stoppages for land- 
ing passengers and freight. 

At Hankow boats were engaged for the four months' 
voyage into the interior, and Mr. Little's experiences 
during this time did not leave a very favorable impres- 
sion on his mind. He found everywhere signs of misery 
and poverty and dirt and neglect. The villages were 
wretched and he was hunted, whenever he landed, by 
crowds of beggars. At the same time, he makes the 
ingenuous confession that the misery was, perhaps, more 
apparent than real, for the ground was well cultivated, 
and the wheat fields stretched, in places, as far as the eye 
could reach. The climate everywhere was mild, though 
it was early in March. 

That the rapids are not formidable obstacles to navi- 
gation is sufficiently shown by the fact that boats are 
towed against the stream by human muscle, and Mr. 
Little is probably in the right in his conclusion that 
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steamers would find no difficulty in making regular trips. 
The tow-lines now used are made of bamboo, plaited 
into a cable as thick as a man's arm, but a single voyage 
wears out the line with the friction against the granite 
rocks, which are deeply scored. 

Here, as elsewhere in China, if the works of man are 
vile, those of nature are grand. The Wu-Shan Gorge, 
on the border of Sze-Chuen, is twenty miles long, and 
from 359 to 600 yards in width. The river, which the 
Chinese believe to be unfathomable, " winds round the 
base of precipitous cliffs, rising in places to 1,000 feet, 
with loftier mountains behind, throughout the whole 
length of this gorge. The entrance, as the river seems 
to disappear behind the mountains — range upon range 
of which rise above us, the highest summits just projecting 
above the fleecy clouds — presents a sublime and solemn 
aspect. The silence is complete : the rare junks are lost 
in the immensity of the surrounding nature." . . . 

In Sze-Chuen Mr. Little found fewer indications of 
ruin and poverty, but dirt was everywhere. He commis- 
erates the mandarins, whose task is a hard one, and he 
doubts whether the missionaries can do anything for a 
country which already possesses, " in the teachings of 
Confucius, a doctrine in no way inferior to Christianity ;" 
but his general view of the Chinese civilization is almost 
the opposite of that taken by M. Simon. 

It is plain that both cannot be right, and the subject 
is, perhaps, too vast to be disposed of in a single volume, 
or by one man. 
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TITLES OF PAPERS IN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNALS. 

Berlin. — Ges-ellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Verhandhtngen. 
On the Economical Aspects of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway — The Physical and Zoological Rela- 
tions of the Baltic — The Severe Winter of 
1887-88 in Upper Italy— The Eighth Ger- 
man Geographical Congress in Berlin — Toll's 
Journey to the New Siberian Islands — The 
Transvaal and Its Gold-Fields — Geography and 
Ethnography of Southern Mesopotamia — The 
Isthmus of Corinth. 

Zeitschrift. 

Sir John Mandeville and the Sources of his Travels 
— The Rains of the Iberian Peninsula. 

Deutsche Kolonialzeitung. 

Letters of an African Prince — Voyages of German 
War Ships in 1887 — The Congo State, Stan- 
ley and England — The Mining Law for South- 
west Africa — Madagascar and its Commerce 
with Germany — The Change of Ruler in Zan- 
zibar — Australia and the South Sea — Germany, 
England, and South Africa — The Question of 
a Government Bounty for the East African 
Steamers — The Mahometan Opposition to 
Christian Influence in Central Africa — Portu- 
guese Colonial Management — On German 
Emigration — German Mail Communication 
with East Africa — English Newspaper Senti- 
ment. 
Bremen. — Deutsche Geographische Blatter. 

Report of a Voyage to the North Polar Sea and to 
Spitzbergen in 1886 — The Commercial Rela- 
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tions of Persia — J. G. Kohl's American Studies 
(by Hermann A. Schumacher). 

Brussels. — Socidtd Royale Beige de Gdographie, Bulletin. 
A Journey to the Interior of Greenland (Peary and 
Maigaard) — Exploration of the Kassai and 
Sankuru — Seneffe. 
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ployment of Elephants for the Exploration of 
Unknown Regions — The Position of the Mag- 
netic Pole in Relation to the Distribution of 
Land and Water on the Earth — The Voyage 
of the En Avant on the Ubangi — The Glaciers 
of the Thian-Shan. 

London. — Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings. 

Journey in the Interior of Labrador, July to Octo- 
ber, 1887 — Lectures on Geography, by Gen. 
Strachey — On the Ruby Mines, near Mogok, 
Burma — Mr. F. C. Selous's Further Explora- 
tions in Matabele-Land. 

Madrid. — Sociedad Geogrdfica, Boletin. 

An Ascent of Pichincha in 1582 — Brief Considera- 
tions on the State of the Spanish Possessions 
in the Gulf of Guinea. 

Manchester. — Geographical Society, Journal. 

Railway Connection of Burma and China — Social 
System of the Lower Congo — Manchuria — 
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